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MATERIAL FROM ENGLISH LITERATURE ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE OF THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSONS. 



I. THE CRUCIFIXION. II. THE RESURRECTION. 



By Professor Myra Reynolds, Ph.D., 
The University of Chicago. 



I. The crucifixion. — The crucifixion as the supreme act of Christ's self- 
sacrifice for man is a frequent inspiration in Christina Rossetti's fine poems. 
In The Three Enemies the temptations of "The Flesh," "The World," and 
"The Devil" are repelled by constant reference to Christ's sufferings. The 
following stanzas are illustrative : 

" Sweet, thou art sad." 

" Beneath a rod 
More heavy, Christ for my sake trod 
The wine-press of the wrath of God." 

" Sweet, thou art young." 

" So He was young 
Who for my sake in silence hung 
Upon the Cross with Passion wrung." 

Behold the Man! and Good Friday are a passionate outcry against the 
easy indifference with which man can think of the Christ who bore our shame 
in agony. In It is Finished the thought of love is prominent : 

Thy unblemished Body on the Tree 
Was bared and broken to atone 

For me, for me, 

Thy little one 

In Long Barren is the desire to answer Christ's love with such life as will 
please him : 

Thou who didst hang upon a barren tree 

My God, for me ; 
Though I till now be barren, now at length, 

Lord, give me strength 
To bring forth fruit to Thee. 

Herbert's The Sacrifice is a poem of sixty-three stanzas, in which is given 
an account of the betrayal, the trial, and the crucifixion. Christ is repre- 
sented as speaking, and each stanza ends with the refrain : " Was ever grief 
like Mine?" In Giles Fletcher's Christ's Triumph over Death we have again 
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the biblical story from the garden of Gethsemane to the death on the cross. 
Of terrible power is the description of Judas, who, like "staring Orestes, 
with eyes flung back upon his mother's ghost," flees from the hellish hags 
of remorse that pursue him to his death. In stanza 46 Satan is represented 
as pushing Judas on to despair with these words : 

He gave thee life : why shouldst thou seeke to slay Him? 

He lent thee wealth : to feed thy avarice? 

He cal'd thee friend : what, that thou shouldst betray Him? 

He kis't thee, though He knew His life the price ; 

He wash't thy feet : shouldst thou His sacrifice? 

He gave thee bread, and wine, His bodie, blood, 

And at thy heart, to enter in He stood ; 
But then I entered in, and all my snakie brood. 

The same strain is continued in the comments on the multitude who cried 
out for the crucifixion of Jesus : 

Why should they think Thee worthy to be slaine? 
Was it because thou gav'st their blinde men eyes? 
Or that Thou mad'st their lame to walke againe? 
Or for Thou heald'st their sick men's maladies? 
Or mad'st their dumbe to speake and dead to rise? 

II. The resurrection. — One of the noblest Easter poems is that in 
Goethe's Faust (see Bayard Taylor's translation). Faust is just about to 
drink the poison in the cup of clearest crystal, 

A solemn festal cup, a greeting to the morn, 

when suddenly with the break of day the church bells begin to peal, and the 
fresh, young voices of the choir boys in the neighboring cathedral ring out 
the joyous song, "Christ is arisen." The gladness of these "gentle, powerful 
sounds of Heaven " breaks the spell of Faust's dark mood, and brings him 
back to his old allegiance to life. Memories of heavenly love and spring's 
rejoicing holidays and childhood's familiar pleasures have come in the wake 
of the Easter song. The hymn should be studied in its setting to get the full 
effect. 

Of Easter songs and hymns there are many. George Herbert's Easter 
begins with the quaint verse : 

Rise, heart, thy Lord is risen ; sing His praise 

Without delayes, 
Who takes thee by the hand, that thou likewise 

With Him mayst rise. 

See also Crashaw's Easter Day, in which are the fine lines : 

In Joy's white annals lives this hour 
When life was born. 

Vaughan's Easter Hymn celebrates in curiously homely but effective 
words the victory of Christ over death. It begins : 

Death and darkness get you packing, 
Nothing now to man is lacking ; 
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All your triumphs now are ended 
And what Adam marr'd is mended. 

See also The Bohemian Easter Hymn (1531), Wesley's The Lord is Risen, 
Keble's Easter Day, as other examples of the treatment of the theme in popu- 
lar hymnology. In Fletcher's Christ's Triumph after Death, beginning 

But now the second morning, from her bowre 
Began to glisten in her beames ; and nowe 

The roses of the day began to flowre 
In the easterne garden, 

we have with strange wealth of color and form and music a description of 
" the engladded spring," when the Lord, before forsaken of all the world, 
now arises confest a God. Earth decks herself with lovely flowers, " wide, 
flaming primroses set all on fire," purple violets, roses and lilies, and daisies 
red. Bald trees clothe themselves in new green, the copses catch the sun- 
shine to gild their leaves. The sweet birds sing grief away, the lambs dance, 
fresh perfumes fill the air. The aged world seems new-created with the joy 
of Christ's triumph. 

Christina Rossetti has a similar treatment of the theme, connecting the 
glory of spring with the resurrection, in An Easter Carol, which begins : 

Spring bursts today, 
For Christ is risen and all the earth's at play. 

In A Better Resurrection she turns the thought by representing the dead 
heart brought to fruitful life by Christ : 

My life is a frozen thing, 
No bud nor greenness can I see : 

Yet rise it shall — the sap of spring; 
O Jesus, rise in me. 

See also the "The Resurrection of Life," in Herron's The Larger Christ: 

The visible Christ, cramped, limited and mis-understood while in the flesh, was 

dead. The infinite Spirit-Christ was alive forevermore What seemed to 

the disciples death was infinite life The hope of man was dead ; but the hope 

of God was kindling all the skies of human thought The resurrection is the 

principle of all human growth and achievement. We are always dying and being 
born again into better and larger spheres ; always failing that we may succeed, sub- 
mitting that we may conquer. Every living life is a continuous resurrection. 



